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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tur idea of preſenting the following pages 
fo the public inſpection was ſuddenly conceived 
and rapidly executed ; only a fortnight having 
elapſed between their commencement, and 
being ſent to the preſs. They are moreover 
the production of a juvenile pen, hitherto em- 
ployed ſolely in the avocations of buſineſs. 
Under all theſe diſadvantages, no one will be 
ſurpriſed or diſappointed at finding this work 
deficient in ſtrict accuracy of expreſſion, logi- 
cal arrangement of argument, or elegance of 
diction. The author was induced to ihtrude 
on the world from a firm conviction of the 
high importance of the ſubject he treats, and 
from a full perſuaſion that it is greatly miſun- 
derſtood by many perſons who oppoſe the mea- 
ſure. He pretends not to bring forward any 
thing new on the ſubject; he only wiſhes to 
impreſs forcibly on the public mind facts 
which have long been eſtabliſhed as incontro- 
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vertible, but which the city of London, as a 
corporate body, and the perſons intereſted in 
the preſent legal quays, ſeem to loſe ſight of, in 
their procedure relative to the Wet Docks, 
Quays, and Warehouſes propoſed to be eſtab- 
liſhed in Wapping, 
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8 Chief Magiſtrate of the City of Lon- 
don, a ſituation which you fill with ſo 
much credit to yourſelf, and advantage to the 
public, I conceive the following pages are 
not improperly addreſſed to you. The mea- 
ſure they are propoſed to enforce, is a meaſure 
of the utmoſt importance to the city over 
which you preſide; and therefore, I truſt, I 
may claim the honour of your attention. 

It is, I believe, univerſally acknowledged 
that Great Britain at large, and the City of 
A 3 London 
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London in particular, derive their grandeur 
and opulence from Commerce. Deſtitute of 
that ſource of ſupply, the riches, the refine- 
ment, the rank and conſequence of this nation 
would never have exiſted. With the increaſe 
of her Commerce we may trace the gradual 
advancement of this City to its preſent exalted 
ſituation; and only in proportion as the ſecu- 
rity and extenſion of trade are promoted will 
London flouriſh, In theſe leading principles 
I am fo fully aſſured of your Lordſhip's coin- 
cidence, as a man of ſenſe and a Merchant, 

that I will no longer detain you on them. 
From the inſular ſituation of Great Britain, 
and the diſpoſition of its inhabitants, London 
always cultivated a fpirit of Commerce. So early 
as one hundred years after the Chriſtian Ara, we 
find her mentioned as poſſeſſing a diſtinguiſhed 
rank in trade above the other cities of Europe. 
I will not now go into a detail of the articles 
of Commerce of that day; but will only 
obſerve that the pre-eminence ſhe then ac- 
quired ſhe has ever fince maintained, in ſpite 
of all contending difficulties. What ſome of 
theſe difficulties are, their remedy, and how 
'that pre-eminence can beſt be continued and ex- 
tended, is the object of the preſeut diſcuſſion. 
The 
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The natural conſequence of an increaſe of 
trade to any country is the introduction of the 
greateſt extremes; riches and luxury, re- 
finement and depravity; good and evil alike 
accompany the aggrandizement of Commerce. 
It would be well, if the evil only accompa- 
nied the good in that proportion which ren- 
dered it inconſiderable or unworthy of notice; 
but unfortunately the contrary is the caſe. 

In an age like the preſent, when almoſt 
every art and ſcience has experienced the hand 
of improvement, it appears ſingular that the 
Commerce of London, ſo juſtly termed the 
moſt important object that can be pre- 
ſented to a Britiſh view, ſhould ſo long have 
been ſuffered to ſtruggle with difficulties, in- 
imical in the higheſt degree to its ſecurity and 
advancement. Nothing but that ſpirit of en- 
terprize and perſeverance, which hath always 
diſtinguiſhed the Merchants of this. country, 
could have enabled them to raiſe, in defiance 
of ſuch numerous diſadvantages, the trade of 
the metropolis to its preſent extended and 
flouriſhing condition, | 

No department of trade has been ſo parti- 
cularly expoſed to the difficulties I allude to, 
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as the Weſt India Trade, For more than a cen- 
tury it has experienced a progreſſive accumula- 
tion of inconvenience and loſs, Within theſe 
few years the evil has arrived at that enormity, 
as would be incredible to all but thoſe who made 
it their buſineſs to enquire into it. Meetings 
were held by the Merchants, and a Committee 
appointed on the 1oth of September, 1793, 
for the purpoſe of taking all ſuch meaſures, 
* by conferences with public bodies, or other- 
« wiſe, as might beſt facilitate the diſcharge 
* of ſhips then arrived; and alſo prevent fu- 
e ture inconveniences in the diſcharge of Weſt 
India ſhipping ;”” to the delays attending 
which, and the diſtance of the ſhips from the 
quays, with the confined ſpace of thoſe quays, 
and the warehouſes attached to them, are to be 
attributed all the injuries in queſtion, On the 
20th of December following, the Committee 
laid their report before a meeting of Merchants, 
held at the Marine Society's office; at which 
the preſent Sir Richard (then Mr. Neave) was 
in the chair, This report having never been 
made public, has moſt likely never had your 
Lordſhip's peruſal. It contains, however, ſach 
full and intereſting information on the ſubject, 

that 
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that I imagine an extract from it may not be 
unacceptable “. 

To prove that the complicated injuries, 
which the merchants had complained of, were 
real, and not imaginary, I need only bring for- 
ward an eſtimate made at that time, of the 
amount of the plunderage, ſolely on Weſt In- 
dia produce, without including any other loſ- 
ſes. It was then proved, that the embezzlement 
on ſugar alone, in the river Thames, was annu- 
ally 200, ooo I. of which 50,0001. was ſtated 
as the loſs of the revenue, for the port of Lon- 
don, in duties; and 1 5, oc o l. that of the 
proprietors of the goods. The Merchants had 
always been vainly endeavouring to remove 
theſe evils by gentle means, ſtill wiſhing, if 
poſſible, to continue the management of trade 
in its former channels. All partial alterations, 
however, in the water- ſide ſyſtem, were at 
length found ineffectual. The defect was ra- 
dical; it could not be cured without a total re- 
form. 

At this period a plan was brought forward 
by a Merchant, which, on examination, was 
found ſo fully adequate to remedy the evils in 
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queſtion, and ſo fraught with advantage to the 
Commerce of London in general, that it was 
adopted, not only by the Weſt India Mer- 
chants, but Merchants of every deſcription, 
This plan is now brought forward under the 
title of the London Docks. 

It is not merely on account of the preſent 
loſſes and inconveniencies ſuſtained by trade, that 
a new ſyſtem of river management is rendered 
neceſſary. There are other reaſons of the greateſt 
importance. Upon the ſecurity and accom- 
modation of Commerce, depends in a great 
meaſure its future increaſe. Upon the increaſe 
of Commerce, depends materially the improve- 
ment of the political rank of this country, If 
we look to the nations around us, we may per- 
ceive from their ſituation, the neceſſity of im- 
mediately adopting the moſt ample ſyſtem of 
commercial accommodation and ſecurity. 
Taking the Revolutions of France and Holland 
in this point of view, they afford us a ſtriking 
ſubject of conſideration. France, for theſe ſe- 
ven or eight years paſt, appears to have exerted 
her utmoſt efforts to compaſs her own deſtruc- 
tion as a trading country. She ſeems to have 
abandoned all idea of deriving advantage from 
the Welt India colonies. Her plan ſeems to 
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pillage and deſtroy, not to cheriſh and protect 
them. The conſequence has been, that they 
have fallen for the chief part into our hands. It 
is true, the moſt important of theſe poſſeſſions 
are, at this moment, involved in a conteſt, the 
iſſue of which may poſſibly again deprive us of 
them. But this is not likely to be the caſe. 
The French, at preſent, do not ſeem diſpoſed 
to alter their principles of conduct towards their 
colonies; and it is utterly impoſſible, that with 
thoſe principles they ſhould ultimately retain 
them. Every planter in the French iſlands 
will conſider the Britiſh protection as the only 
means of preſerving his eſtate, and ſeek that 
protection accordingly. 

The Revolution in Holland affords us a 
view different from that of France, as to 
trade, The French, by the deſtruction of their 
trade, have increaſed ours; but the Dutch have 
made an actual transfer, as it were, of theirs. 
We have acquired the trade of Holland, un- 
impait ed by Jacobi influence, and her colonies 
untainted by French principles. 

England then is at this moment the em- 
porium of the world, She will become fo to 
2 much greater extent, on the eſtabliſhment of 
peace. France, whatever may be her final 
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mode of government, will then be exhauſted 
by her long and violent efforts in war. She 
will have to recover from ſeven or eight years 
conſtant anarchy. Much time muſt elapſe be- 
fore ſhe can re-eſtabliſh her credit, or revive her 
manufactures. A {till greater time muſt elapſe, 
previous to her again acquiring conſequence in 
trade, During this commercial debility, Eng- 
land will have to ſupply France, as well with 
Britiſh manufactures, as foreign articles. If 
then we ſuffer inconvenience and loſs in the 
preſent ſituation of trade; if there be an abſo- 
Jute neceſſity, at this moment, for an extenſion 
of quays and warehouſes, how much will not 
that neceſſity be increaſed, when, at a future 
period, London becomes the agent of all Eu- 
rope. | 

It would be needleſs, however, to dwell any 
longer upon the circumſtances which point out 
the neceſſity of reforming our commercial ſyſ- 
tem. No man, I think, can deny the exiſtence 
of that neceſſity. The only queſtion of doubt 
is, what plan is moſt proper to be adopted to 
obtain reform. 

A plan of this ſort, to render it worthy of 
purſuit, ſhould have in view at once the ad- 
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vantage of the Revenue, and the ſecurity and 
convenience of trade. Let us enquire how far 
the plan of the Merchants combines theſe eſ- 
ſential points. 

In forming a ſyſtem for the protection and 
advancement of trade, we ſhould always endea- 
vour to keep the different component parts as 
nearly united as poſſible. In this important 
particular, the London Dock Company ap- 
pear to have ſucceeded. They propoſe mak ing, 
on an extenſive but united ſcale, capacious 
Wet Decks, Quays, and Warehouſes. 

Were I inclined to expatiate on the good 
accruing, to any port, from the formation of 
Wet Docks, nothing would be more eaſy 
than to fill a volume. I will, however, con- 
tent myſelf with referring all thoſe, who doubt 
their utility, to the effects produced by them 
on the towns of Liverpool and Hull, both of 
which owe the greater part of their trade to 
their Wet Docks. 

The ſpot ſelected by the Committee of Mer- 
chants, is highly favourable in point both of 
ſituation and other attendant circumſtances. 
A great part of the ground is waſte and un- 
cultivated, and but a very ſmall ſpace occupied 
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by buildings *. It lies between Ratcliffe high» 
way and Wapping ; extending from Nightin- 
gale-lane to new Gravel-lane ; and is propo- 
ſed to contain three docks for the reception of 
ſhips, and one for lighters; with quays and 
warehouſes ſurrounding them. In order to 
avoid the many dangers incidental to river na- 
vigation, and more particularly thoſe frequent 
ly experienced in the circuitous paſſage round 
the Ifle of Dogs, and through the Pool, it is 
intended to make a Canal of communication 
between the docks and the river, having its 
entrance at Blackwall, and forming a channel 
of two miles and three quarters in extent, 
which again diſembogues itſelf into the river 
at Bell-dock. There will alfo be an inlet for 
lighters and other craft, at Hermitage-dock. | 

In diſcuſſing the advantages which accom- 
pany this plan, I am indebted for much infor- 
mation to a gentleman who wrote on the ſub- 
ject at the cloſe of the year 1793. He deſcribes 
them at once with comprehenſiveneſs and pre- 
ciſion: He ſays, ** theſe Docks would treble 


* In adjuſting the purchaſe of theſe lands or houſes, 
(when it may be neceſſary to pull down any that interfere 
with the plan), the value is to be fixed by a jury, unleſs 


amicably ſettled between the party conceri.ed, and the 
Committee. 
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te the preſent diſpatch given at the legal quays, 


e and all the conveniences flowing form 
© thence. They would be central to the City, 
te to the Cuſtoms, to the Exciſe; to Merchants, 
« Tradeſmen, Brokers, and Coopers; alſo to 
« inſpection, fale, delivery, and conſumption * 
4 They would not diſturb the preſent ſtate of 
& commerce, as to reſidences and employments 
« dependent upon ſhipping, or the ſituation of 
ee manufactures eſtabliſhed near the landing of 
c thoſe merchandiſes that are large and bulky ; 
e ſuch as rope walks and ſugar houſes, lying 
te on the eaſt ſide of London, which compoſe 
& more than one half of thoſe houſes in Lon- 
« don. Being inſulated with walls, and under 
* regulations, theſe Docks would give con- 
« yenience and ſecurity to property ; control 
e and convenience to the revenue and its offi - 
&* cers, owing to their compactneſs ; and they 
& would at once ſtrike at the root of all thoſe 
& illicit practices, which plunder the proprie- 
& tors and defraud the Revenue; and alſo 
« oreatly check thoſe receiving houſes up and 
« down the river, which form fo great a part 
s of the river plunderage.” He concludes a 
recital of benefits too numerous by far for me 
to inſert here, with the following obſervation ; 
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« Theſe Docks and Warehouſes would create 
« a fair competition with the legal quays ; de- 
« ſtroy combinations ; leſſen rents and charges; 
&« and all Lana evils conſequent to limited ſitu- 
« ations.” 

Having thus curſorily ſtated the good effects 
to be derived from an adoption of the Mer- 
chant's plan, I will quit this part of the ſubject, 
and haſten to conſider the nature of the oppo- 
ſition which the meaſure encounters. | 

We may divide the opponents into two 
claſſes. The firſt and moſt conſiderable, is 
the City of London as a Corporate body. The 
latter may be called the river intereſt; com- 
prehending the proprietors of the legal quays, 
with the wharfingers, lightermen, gangſmen, 
and other deſcriptions of people who attend 
the water fide, as the ſervants of trade. 

As the ſituation of theſe two parties who 
oppole the intended plan is different, ſo their 
motive and conduct is different alſo. In con- 
ſidering theſe particulars, and reply ing to their 
objections, I will firſt take the river intereſt, as 
being of the leaſt conſequence. In fo doing I 
will ſubdivide this claſs into the wharfingers 
and proprietors ; including in the former di- 
viſion the gangſmen, lightermen, &c, who on 

he 


l 
the preſent occaſion are entirely biaſſed by 


them. 

Whenever a public queſtion is agitated, it 
occaſions naturally ſome degree of violence in 
the diſcuſſion. If the propriety of the caſe be 
evident, the violence is generally confined to 
the weaker fide, by whom it is brought for- 
ward as a ſubſtitute for reaſon and argument. 
But nothing can juſtify the adoption of vio- 
lence in that extent, as to loſe. entire ſight of 
decency and truth. It is always a decided 
mark of a bad cauſe and low principles, when 

; any individual, or body of men, oppoſe ſcurri- 
* lity and invective, to plans of general good: 
Who, on reading, as he walks through Lon- 
don, hand- bills “ ſtuck up in every ſtreet, of the 
moſt inflammatory tendency, will not feel his 
indignation moved towards thoſe who thus en- 
deavour to influence the minds of uninformed 
men, againſt a meaſure, which from the im- | 
portant advantages it profeſſes to bring for- ) 
ward, ought at leaſt to meet a candid and un- : 
prejudiced diſcuſſion? But how much will 

our indignation be increaſed, when we find 


* For copies of one or two of theſe hand-bills, See 
Appendix, No, 2. | 
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ſcurrility and invective to be exerciſed on thoſe 
men from whom they derive even the bread 
they eat. Their conduct then is doubly baſe 
and contemptible. Let me aſk theſe whar- 
fingers, who are the perſons they ſtigmatiſe with 
the titles of aliens and intereſted ſpeculators? 
whom they charge with withes to deſtruy 
the proſperity of London, by removing its 
trade to another place; whom they even ac- 
cuſe of a deſign to build a new city upon the 
ruins of the old; charges, in which they have 
alike abandoned good ſenſe and good manners. 
As they ſrem to have forgotten to whom they 
apply theſe names, I will take the liberty of 
informing them. They have applied them to 
a deſcription of men, to whoſe induſtry, abi- 
lities, and enterpriſing perſeverance, London 
owes her opulence, and wharfingers their fitu- 
ation ; without whom there would never have 

exiſted either quays or warchoufes. 
Nothing is more common than for men 
who take up the wrong ſide of any queſtion, 
to make aſſertions, which when properly conſi- 
dered and anſwered, only expoſe their weakneſs 
ſo much the more. Of this nature are ſome 
of the wild incoherent affirmations of the hand- 
bills alluded to. One bill in particular is 
{trongly 
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ſtrongly marked with abſurdity. Not content 
with attempting to excite the prejudice of the 
inhabitants of London againſt the propoſed 
meaſure ; they make an inſidious addreſs to the 
people of Southwark, (who like all other 
people are too frequently governed by the im- 
pulſe of the moment) ſtating, that one of the 
plans of the London Docks is to monopoliſe 
the unloading coal and corn ſhips. They then, 
in an affected, pompous, declamatory ſtyle, ap- 
peal to common ſenſe, whether theſe articles 
will be cheaper from the new regulation, and 
make the anſwer in the negative. Now, with 
due ſubmiſſion to theſe gentlemen, common 
ſenſe decides the queſtion very differently. 
Common ſenſe informs us, that whatever adds 
to the ſecurity of trade, extends it, and conſe- 
quently renders the articles cheaper. I truſt, 
however, that notwithſtanding Mr. AN TI- 
TEN PER CENT. (whoſe ſignature is at the 
bottom of this bill) has abandoned his com- 
mon ſenſe, the people of Southwark will not 
abandon theirs ; but judge the merits of this 
caſe impartially, and not raſhly oppoſe a plan, 
which is intended to promote the good of the 
wholec ommunity. 
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The wharfingers pretend a zealoas attach- 
ment to the rights of the City of London, and 
affect to ſtand forth as the champions of her 
charter and privileges. But the truth is, they 
are fearful of a decreaſe.in their emoluments. 
They are under apptehenſions, leſt, by the 
adoption of the new ſyſtem, their power of 
combination to encreaſe their charges at plea- 
ſure, a power which they have exerciſed with 


impunity for years, ſhould be ſet aſide. From 


this cauſe alone, refult their parent civic ar- 
dour and enthuſiaſm. 

As, whatever may be the oſtenſible one, ſelf- 
intereſt is the ſole real actuating motive by 
which the wharfingers are governed in their 
preſent proceedings, I will take them upon 
that ground. I will ſuppoſe, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of the London Docks at Wapping 
would involve in utter ruin the preſent legal 
quays; that the Merchants would deprive 
them entirely of the emolument ariſing from 
the management of trade, without making 
them any compenſation, (neither of which 
poſitions, however, are true, ſtill they would 
have no right to oppoſe the plan. They ſhould 


recollect, that wharfingers were made for the 


convenience of trade; not trade for the conve- 
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nience of wharfingers : that they are the ſer- 
vants ; not the governors of trade: that they 
are not to retain it in any particular ſpot, to its 
own detriment, becauſe it ſuits their accom- 
modation; but that, wherever trade is re- 
moved, they are to follow it as appendages. 

Theſe circumſtances, however, will not 
take place. The Merchants of London are 
too reſpectable, too humane a body of men, to 
adopt a line of conduct which, though it could 
not be taxed with injuſtice, might yet bear the 
ſmalleſt impreſſion of illiberality. They pro- 
ceed on very different principles, and wiſh not 
to deprive any man of what can be properly 
conſidered 'as due to him. They rather go 
into the oppolite extrere. What then will 
be the real ſituation of the preſent legal quays, 
provided the London Docks are formed? 
Their ſituation will be preciſely what it ought 
to be: they will ſtill retain as much buſineſs 
as they can tranſact with propriety and conve- 


nience; and their emoluments will be fair and 
reaſonable. They will ſtill excluſi vely manage 


the Export department; with ſuch portion of 
the Imports as their connections may command, 


or an attachment to the old method, for every 


Merchant may exerciſe a diſcretion on that 
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point) ,bring to them. The lightermen, 
gangſmen, and other inferior deſcriptions of 
men, at preſent employed on the legal quays, 
who by the propoſed alteration would be more 
than ſufficient for the buſineſs of thoſe quays, 
have only to transfer their attendance from 
the old ſituation to the new one, Their means 
of ſubſiſtence would in no way be leſſened. 
As from the preſent aſpect of the eaſtern world, 
we may look forward to an immenſe acquiſi- 
tion of trade to the India Company, it is 
highly probable, (nay, it is very unlikely to be 
otherwiſe) that ſome of the preſent legal quays 
and warehouſes will be occupied by them. 

I muſt own my great ſurprize at finding, 
among the liſt of abettors to this oppoſition 
men for whom, though I have not the honour 
of their perſonal acquaintance, I cannot diveſt 
myſelf of ſentiments of the higheſt reſpect ; 
whoſe talents and fortune place them deſer- 
vedly in the foremoſt ranks of ſociety, To 
ſay that theſe men ſhould oppoſe a ſyſtem of 
general utility, merely becauſe, as proprietors 
of the old quays, their private intereſts were 
interfered with, would be an inſult to their 
principles. But their conduct becomes ſtrange 
indeed, if I conſider them as knowing, (what 
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they might have known) that even this was 
not the caſe; that it never was the intention of 
the Merchants to violate property, but to do 
juſtice to individuals and their country at the 
ſame time. In no way can I account for their 
procedure, but by ſaving their honour at the 
expence of impeaching their judgment ; by 
ſuppoſing them to have been miſled by evil 
deſigning men, who, like Belial of old, 


Have made the worſe, appear 
'The better reaſon. 


H aving thus endeavoured to conſider the op- 
polition of the River intereſt in the way I ima- 
gine it deſerves, by contending that they have 
no right to make any oppoſition at all ; the 
City of London, in a Corporate capacity, next 
demands a reply. Their pleas of oppoſition 
are, that the Merchants' plan is a direct in- 
fringement of their privileges, and violation of 
their charter. They ſtyle the plan a dan- 
gerous innovation, and conſider its adherents as 
ſpeculators and projectors ; they at the ſame 
time propoſe a plan of their own, as deſerving 
a preference to that of the Merchants. 

From education and diſpoſition, no man 
can entertain a higher veneration for the char- 
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ter of London; or a greater reſpe& for their 
privileges than myſelf; and I truſt, that in no 
wiſe ſhall I trangreſs that veneration and reſ- 
pect, in this my firſt intruſion upon their no- 
tice. I am, however, far from being of opi- 
nion, that the charges of dangerous innovation 
and wild ſpeculation can be properly applied to 
the Merchants on the preſent occaſion ; or that 
the charter and privileges of the city of Lon- 
don will bear them out in oppoſing the preſent 
plan. 

The charter of the city of London, and in- 
deed of every other corporate town, was origi- 
nally granted for the expreſs purpoſe of their 


deriving ſome excluſive advantage, which the 


nature of the times afforded. The object, 


which to the citizens of London was always 


of ſuperior importance to every other, was 
trade; and we find accordingly, that the ſpirit 
of their charters has conſtantly had commer- 


cial benefit in view, In proportion as the in- 


creaſed knowledge and refinement of ſucceed- 
ing ages have improved trade, we find altera- 
tions in the charter. But the wiſdom of the 


Legiſlature has conſtantly ayoided the grant of 


thoſe powers which might operate to the in- 
Jury of trade, At no period whatever has the 
City 
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City of London been inveſted with the authority 
of deciding where the merchandize of the port 
ſhould or ſhould not be landed. The adjuſt- 
ment of theſe points was always referred to the 
Court of Exchequer. The only ſtipulation 
was, that in this adjuſtment they ſhould not 
appoint any quays, but within the limits of the 
juriſdiction of the Court of Conſervacy for 
London.* Where then is the violation of her 
charter which the city is ſaid to experience 
from the appointment of new wharfs and 
quays, within theſe limits? An appointment 
in which the Court of Exchequer only perform 
their duty, by affording a neceſſary accommo- 
dation to trade. She cannot ſurely complain of 
violation where there is nothing to be vio- 
lated. 

As to the infringement of the City privi- 
leges, which is the refult of the Merchants' 
plan; it is ſuch, as from the nature of the 
| caſe cannot be avoided; and is, beſides, fo 
trifling in itſelf, that it does not afford a mo- 
ment's objection. It is true that the Water 
Bailiff is deprived of interference in the now 


See Extracts from Acts of Parliament on this ſubject, 
Appendix, No. III. 95 
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propoſed London Docks; but in exchange for 
that ſmall conceſſion of privilege, the City of 
London acquire benefits that are beyond all 
eompetition. But even if it were otherwiſe, 
if the City, inſtead of giving up a trifling 
badge of authority, for which they receive 
ample compenſation, were called upon to con- 
cede {ome privilege of importance, ought they 
not voluntarily to make the conceſſion for the 
advantage of that Commerce from which they 
derive ſuch lucrative Revenues ? 

If it be true, which I ſhould conceive no 
man will deny, that the Commerce of London 
is what gives conſequence to the Charter of 
London ; that the intereſts of Commerce, and 
the intereſts of London, are inſeparable, it 
follows, of courſe, that no municipal privilege 


_ ought to impede the progreſs of commercial 


benefit, 

As to the objections of innovation and ſpe- 
culation, they are too devoid of reaſon to need 
a reply. What is the effect of an increaſe of 
knowledge, bur an innovation upon the pre- 
zudices of ignorance? or what is commerce, 
but a ſyſtem of ſpeculation from firſt to laſt ? 


Would it be right to condemn innovation 
when 


EW: 


when it conveys improvement ? or ſpeculation 
when it enſures advantage? Certainly not. 

The London Docks reſt their eſtabliſhment 
and ſucceſs entirely on their intrinſic utility. 
They violate no private property—they in- 
fringe upon no revenue. On the contrary, 
they have in view the extenſion and ſecurity 
of Commerce, and the increaſe as well as pro- 
tection of the Revenue of the City of London, 
and of the Crown. If they are found inade- 
quate to the purpoſes they hold forth, they 
will of themſelves come to nothing, and by 
their failure add new importance to the pre- 
ſent legal quays. If, on the other hand, they 
are found to realize all they promiſe, who will 
not give their approbation to thoſe men whoſe 
abilities. and public ſpirit ſet them on foot ? 
who will not condemn the oppoſition they 
now meet with ? 

With reſpect to the plan which the City of 
London mean to bring forward for accommo- 
dating trade, I confeſs myſelf totally ignorant 
of it. I believe, as yet, it has never been made 
public. But, my Lord, if the City of Lon- 
don were to comprehend in their plan every 
pothble advantage in their power to grant, 

there 
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there ſtill would be an inſuperable obſtacle to 
its adoption. 

One of the firſt principles of Commerce is, 
that all its ſubordinate departments ſhall be 
under due controul. To the want of this 
controul are to be attributed moſt of the va- 
rious misfortunes it ſuſtains. Whenever there 
is a claſhing of intereſts, if the employed can, 
by their independance of their employers, form 
combinations to encreaſe the charges upon 
Commerce, and have influence ſuthcient to 
prevent reform, then a rapid accumulation of 
evils enſues, till at length it attains that pitch 
as to deſtroy itſelf by its own enormity. It is 
not now, for the firſt time, that the grand 
queſtion of Reform has been agitated. It has 
been repeatedly brought forward, and as re- 
peatedly ſet aſide by the combination of the 
Proprietors and Wharfingers at the Quays, 
whole intereſt it was to perſevere in a ſyſtem. 
of corruption. To prevent theſe combina- 
tions in future, and always to poſſeſs the Mer- 
chants themſelves with the means of reform 
and internal regulation it is, that the London 
Docks are propoſed to be managed by a char. 
tered mercantile company, The City of Lon- 
don, from the nature of their government, and 
| the 
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the variety of intereſts which influence its dif- 
ferent members, can never poſſeſs that unani- 
mity and deciſion, which are frequently neceſ- 
ſary on queſtions of commerce. Nothing can 
be more an inſtance in point, to this obſerva- 
tion, than the occurrences of the preſent pe- 
riod. A grand plan of Reform is brought for- 
ward. Of the different members of the Cor- 
poration, many wilfully miſlead the public 
mind in its diſcuſſion ; while by far the greater 
part are careleſs which ſide of the queſtion is 
carried. The conſequence is, that through 
the baſe motives of ſome, and the negligence 
of others, the whole influence of the City is 
exerted to negative a meaſure, which involves 
in it, not only the accommodation, but the 
exiſtence of commerce. | 

It is not, however, as yet too late for the 
city of London to retrieve the conſequences 
of a line of conduct, which, when their 
eyes are opened to ſee the benefits they thus 
wantonly caſt from them, they will ſorely 
repent, The Bill for the eſtabliſhment of 
of the London Docks is not yet paſt; they 
{till have it in their power to give it their ſup- 
port. Let then the titles of aliens, innoyators, 
and ſpeculators, be laid aſide; and all contend- 
ing parties unite in the promotion of one im- 


portant 
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portant object; including equally the aggran- 
dizement of London, and the advantage of the 
Revenue, by the extenſion of trade, 

If, however, notwithſtanding the conviction 
of utility, which the meaſure of eſtabliſhing 


wet docks, quays, and warehouſes, on this 


plan, muſt carry withit to every mind, the City 
of London ſtill perſiſt in their oppoſition, I truſt 
the wiſdom of the Legiſlature will adopt it, 
and enſure to future ages an exemption from 
thoſe evils that have long needed reform. 
What a reflection will it be for us to hand to 
poſterity, that in the year 1796, under the 
adminiſtration of a man, who is confeſſedly 
allowed to be the firſt Financier of his time, a 
Bill was thrown out by the Britiſh Parliament, 
which reſcued from the hand of pillage, 
1 50,009]. annually to individuals, and 8 8800 
annual revenue. 

In the confident hope, however, that this 
will not be the caſe, but that the Houſes of 
Parliament, and the City of London, may de- 
cide on ſo important a ſubject as it deſerves, 
and exerciſe that ſoundneſs of judgment, which 
has hitherto marked their proceedings, I have 


the honour to be, &c. 
APPEN- 


LoxDdox, March 77 1796. 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


EXTRACT from the Report of a Com- 
mittee of Weſt India Merchants, re- 


ſpecting the buſineſs of Landing and 


Delivering Sugar at the legal Quays, 
dated aoth of Dec. 1793. 


T is well known that the buſineſs of this 
port, whether of export or import, ex- 
ceeding in magnitude and conſequence that of 
any port of the world, is, agreeably to the ex- 


iſting regulations, principally confined to the 
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legal quays, extending (with ſome interrup- 


tions) from the weſtern extremity of Tower- 
ditch, to London bridge, a ſpace about 500 
yards in length, upon which warehouſes and 
other buildings are erected in fituations as to 
leave not more than 3000 ſquare yards, at the 
utmoſt, of uncovered ſpace upon the wharfs; a 
ſpace ſo exceedingly inadequate to the buſineſs 
of the port of London, that it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee the wharf univerſally encumbered 


with piles of coſtly goods, expoſed to every riſk 


of weather and plunderage, while two or thres 
lighters filled with like valuable articles are at- 
tending undiſcharged upon each. Indeed the 
incompetency of the legal quays will be ſuffi- 
ciently manifeſt, if we conſider them relatively 
to one {ſpecies of imported produce alone; the 
bulky and periſhable article of ſugar, which is 
more immediately the concern of this meeting. 
Of that article the port of London receives from 
the Weſt India colonies, communzb1us annis, up- 
wards of loo, ooo hogſheads, and the major part 
of that importation muſt, from the ſeaſon of its 
culture, even in time of peace, reach this port 
within the ſpace of three or four months. 
The largeſt and deepeſt laden ſhips find it not 
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fafe to advance higher up the river than Dept- 
ford; the greater number do not moor within 
one mile and a half of the neareſt legal quays, 
and few or none can be laid alongſide the 
wharfs. Hence the neceſſity of numerous 
lighters; the expoſure of produce in them to 
weather and plunderage; and, from the con- 
fined ſpace of the legal quays, the abſolute im- 
poſſibility of diſcharging them without a de- 
tention, ii jurious both to the craft and to the 
goods. The warehouſes at the legal quays, 


capable of containing, at the utmoſt, about 


32,009 hogſheads of ſugar, are quickly filled, 
and the wharfs are next encumbered; the 
lighters are at laſt loaded, without a proſpect of 
diſcharge; and thus new delays, new loſſes, 
and new charges are accumulated, 

But, ſenſible as theſe evils are at all times, 
they become much more evident and injurious 
in time of war; when the arrival of ſhips in 
fleets, at a late ſeaſon of the year, and under 
circumitances often requiring more than uſual 
diſpatch, renders the incompetency of the legal 


quays no longer a matter of diſpute. Upon 


tuch occaſions, the Commillioners of Cuſtoms 
have not ſcrupled to grant, to the utmoſt ex- 
G2 tent 
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tent of their power, that relief which could be 
obtained by a recourſe to the ſufferance wharfs 
within a certain diſtrit, But thoſe wharts, 
and the buildings upon them, not having been 
calculated for this adventitious buſineſs, are for 
the moſt part ill ſuited for the purpoſe, and 
cannot be employed without much additional 
riſk and expence. A recent and fatal inſtance 
has occurred, of an immenſe loſs by fire at one 
of theſe wharfs *; a circumſtance which has 
rarely happened in warehouſes purpoſely cal- 
culated for ſugar; and this loſs falls the hea- 
vier on the concerned; as, from the irregula- 
rity and delay of late obſerved in the landing 
and houſing of ſugar, Merchants have been 
unable to protect themſelves and correſpond- 
ents, with certainty, againſt ſuch a calamity 
by inſurance, Even with this extraordinary 
aid from the ſufferance wharfs, it is notorious, 
that ſeveral ſhips, which reported early in Sep- 
tember, are now (after three months interval, 
and after every poſſible exertion on their parts, ) 
undiſcharged. 

Your Committee will proceed no farther in 
the tedious detail of difſiculties and loſſes, 
which are at this moment incident to the pre- 


* At Hore's Wharf. 
ſent 
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ſent year's importation of ſugar at this port, al- 
though it would not be difficult to prove, that 
the commerce and revenue of the country are, 
in common with the property of individuals, 
greatly involved in that concern. If theſe con- 


ſiderations be extended to the increaſing im- 


portation of rum and coffee, articles which are 
ſubject to ſeizure, if not landed in thirty days 
from the report of the ſhip, and to the innu- 
merable other articles of produce imported, 
the incompetency of the legal quays, and the 
inconvenience of the prefent ſyſtem will appear 
{till more ſtriking. In the month of Octo- 
ber laſt, without any want of diligence on the 
part of the importers, above one half of the 
importation of rum and coffee muſt have been 


ſeized, had not indulgence been obtained by an 


extraordinary application to the Lords of the 
Treaſury for that purpoſe. 

Your Committee cannot but conſider it as a 
matter of courſe, that the legal quays, calcu- 
lated for the buſineſs of this port, while in its 
infancy, muſt at length prove inadequate to 
that buſineſs in its mature and proſperous 
ſtate; and have to obſerve with concern, that 
while ſeveral of the outports have made a rapid 
Progreſs in the conſtruction of wet docks, 
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erection of commodious warehouſes, and other 
means of facilitating the diſcharge of ſhipping, 
thereby greatly advancing their trade and pro- 
ſperity, the metropolis of Great Britain alone 
has, in theſe material reſpects, remained tor- 
pid; its improvements checked or ſuſpended, 
and its abuſes gradually gaining head. 

Your Committee, therefore, upon mature 
inveſtigation of the ſubject, does not heſitate 
to declare, that She exiftence of the Weſt India 
trade, at the port of London, is neceſſarily 
connected with a more adequate provifion for 
the diſcharge of ſhipping, and the warehouſing 
of produce, than the limits of the legal quays 
can poſſibly afford; and that it becomes an 
enquiry, demanding the ſerious attention of 
this Meeting, and meriting the liberal encou- 
ragement of every well-wither to the proſpe- 
rity of this City, by what plan of extenſive ac- 
commodation may beſt be promoted thoſe im- 
portant objects, in the buſineſs of this port, 
economy, ſecurity, and diſpatch: and as no 
ſuch plan can be adopted without an extenſion 
of that excluſive privilege, which has, for 
many years paſt, been confidered and transfer- 
red as property at the legal quays, your Com- 

mittee 
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mittee is of opinion, that a principle of invio- 
lable reſpect for property, legally acquired, 
and of fair and adequate compenſation, in all 
inſtances wherein ſuch property may be in- 
vaded, is the baſis on which the required ex- 


tenſion ought to proceed, 
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No. II. 


Copies of the HAN D-BZII ILS which were cir- 
culated all over London. 


FREEMEN OF LONDON, 
THE 
CORPORATION 
Have pledged themſelves to make every con- 
venience that the Merchants can wiſh for 
within the 
PORT OF LONDON, 
And have not a deſire to make a Profit of 
TEN PER CENT. 
AS 
TRADERS. 
BROTHER FREEMEN, 
Never give your conſent to the forming a new 
City on the 
RUIN 
Of the old one! 


A FREEMAN, 


WET 
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WET DOCKS, 
Wharfs, and Warehouſes, 


In WAPPING, 


AND 
RUIN 
TO THE 


BoROUGH OF SOUTHWARK (|! 


Boroughnians, Awake! 


Attend to the Plan of theſe Dock Projector: 
Their univerſal Tax on the Shipping of 
the Country! 


Their TEN PER CENT. 
Accommodation to the Trade of the Port. 


Watch their Monopolizing Schemes, to 
pregnant with miſchief to induſtrious 
Individuals. 


Suffer no over-bearing Corporation, ſo different 
in principle from your protecting one of 
London, to wreſt from you that natural 

| ſhare 
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fare of the Commerce of this Port which 
your ſituation hath hitherto commanded, 


NAVIGABLE CANAL, 
From BLACKWALL to WAPPING ; 
Or, in other words, 

A DOCK, 

Three miles long, 

Whoſe extenſive banks are intended as recep- 
tacles for Corn, Coals, and all other neceſ- 
faries of life coming from the heart of the 
country. F 

Will theſe articles, think you, be cheaper to 
the Poor through the medium of a Mercan- 
tile Corporation? Common ſenſe ſays no! 

Then ſtrangle this Hydra, 
MONOPOLY, 
in its birth! 
Self- preſervation demands your exertions. 

Landlords look to your Reatals, Leaſeholders 
| look to your Security. 

Wharfingers, Warehouſemen, Watermen, 
Corn-Merchants, Coal- Merchants, Barge- 
Builders, Boat- Builders, &c. &c. &e. where 


will be your ſubſiſtence if this monſtrous 
{cheme takes place. 


Prepare 


a 


Prepare to ſee your Parliamentary and Paro- 
chial Taxes increaſed, your means to ſupport 
the poor reduced, and the trathck which 
once proudly ranged on your ſhore, and 
crowded your ſtreets, the life and conſe- 
quence of this Borough, all ſwallowed up in 
this gulf of Speculation. 


Rouſe ye, therefore, Boroughnians, and do not 
contemn the advice of 


ANTI-TEN PER CENT. 
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No. III. 


EXTRACTS from Acts of Parliament re- 
lative to the juriſdiction and appointment 
of Legal Quays. 


By the iſt Elizabeth, the excluſive privilege 
of landing, ſhipping, or diſcharging goods in 
the port of London 1s confined to the legal 
Wharfs and Quays appointed for the ſame. 

By the 1 3th and 14th Charles II. Cap. ii. 
Sec. 14, it is enacted, that the King may from 
time to time, by his Commiſſion out of the 
Exchequer, ſet down and appoint the extent, 
bounds, and limits in every part, &c. and that 
it ſhall not be lawful to take up, diſcharge, or 
lay on land any goods, wares, or merchandizes, 
but only upon ſuch open place, quay, or wharf 
as ſhall be fo aſſigned in the port of London or 
any other port in the kingdom. 

And by the 22d of Charles IT, Cap. ii. Sec. 
$4, an additional act for rebuilding the City of 
London after the fire, &c. it is provided, that 
nothing therein contained ſhall alter any thing 
done 
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done or to be done in purſuance of the above 
acts, whereby his Majeſty may appoint ſuch 
places to be quays and wharfs, within the 
City of London, and to declare the bounds, 
limits, extents, and privileges of the port of 
London, and of all other ports of England, 
with ſeveral other powers and privileges for 


the preſervation of his Revenue of Cuſtoms 
collected there. 


